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It is an undeniable fact that most of the 
opinions and prejudices, according to 
which men act in life, are not the result 
of their own unassisted reason, but are 
adopted implicitly, in early life, from those 
with whom they are connected by the 
ties of nature and instruction. The: im- 
portance of attending, then, at this criti- 
cal period, to the formation of proper and 
virtuous sentiments, cannot be too strong- 
ly inculcated upon the minds of parents. 
The society which they permit their chil- 
dren to frequent should not only be unob- 


jectionable—it should be positively good 


and moral. Inattention to this cardinal 
point has been the frequent and perhaps 
unperceived cause of the moral ruin of 
thousands If thus much care be taken 
with respect to the persons with whom 
children are allowed to be familiar, how 
much more caution should be exercised 
with respect to the choice of their books. 
‘A book is a great evil,” is an old pro- 
verb, to which we are not altogether pre- 
pared to subscribe ; but it cannot be denied 
thdt many books are sv, and amongst 
them, a book ill chosen, or substituted in 
the hands of youth for those which alone 
should engage his mind, and form his in- 
experience, and inspire him with virtuous 
prepossessions, must undoubtedly be num- 
bered. In former times, it was only with 
the greatest difficulty proper books could 
be procured for young people. Those in- 
tended for their use were generally idle 
and unprofitable narratives, calculated,in- 
deed, to awaken their curiosity and com- 
mand their attention, but having the cul- 
tivation of no other faculty of the mind in 
view. They were therefore, little adapt- 
ed to the true ends and purposes of educa- 
tion. Within a few years, a remarkable 
change for the better has taken place in 
this respect, and the improvement has 
chiefly been effected under the influence 
of the more enlarged intellectual philoso- 
phy which has illustrated the present era 
ef learning. This system wisely inculcates 
that in order to secure the happiness of an 
individual in life, it is not only improper 
but absolutely pernicious to cultivate any 
one faculty of the mind at the expense of 
the others, and that the preservation of a 
proper balance in the developement of 
them all. while it may not lead, perhaps, 
to that pre-eminence in any one which 
constitutes genius, can alone secure the 
permanent vigour and felicity of the mind. 
To this end, books for youth must be com- 
posed, and without this object they are 
worse than useless. . 





The author of the volume: before us 
is tinderstood to be Mr Cardell, one of 
the ablest teachers of youth in New-York, 
Not content with confining his capabili - 
ties for doing good to the few individuals 
who may be successively intrusted to his 
personal care, he has entered upon the 
more’ arduous, bnt benevolent task of a 
public writer, and offered the present con- 
tribution towards the great object of en- 
listing the youthful mind and heart in the 
cause of virtue and charity. Whatever 
may be thought of the execution of the 
work, noone, we are confident, will call 
in question the good intention of its au- 
thor. Indeed, if any doubts had been en- 
tertained of the disinterestedness of Mr. 
Cardell, the generous manner in which he 
has determined to dispose of the liberal 
sum sent to him by an anonymous admirer 
of his virtuous intentions, is sufficient to 
exhibit his character in the most favorable 
light, and the rapid sale of the volume is 
a sufficient indication that the public have 
thus appreciated it. 

From the favorable opinion already en- 
tertained, we are not disposed to dissent, 
but we must be permitted to say, that 
there has been some deficiency of judg- 
ment in rendering the introductory part so 
long and so apothegmatic. To youth this 
is a serious objection, and an author can- 
not display sufficient skill in rendering the 
very beginning of his book the most at- 
tractive and agreeable. Mr. Cardell has 
reversed this rule: young peopie at least 
will be disposed to think so, and as for 
them it was intended, their taste should 
have been consulted. The apothegms 
are, however, very correct, and many of 
them are forcibly written. We may say 
of the whole book, in fact, that its style, 
although somewhat stiff and formal, is 
otherwise unobjectionable. We shall now 
offer some extracts from the introductory 
chapter, for our grown readers, as we 
think it best suited to their tastes and ca- 
pacities. 

«The condition of early orphanage is a 
subject which naturally excites the sym- 
pathies of the reflecting and generous por- 
tion of mankind. 

“ The great want of the juvenile mind 
is, that its vivacity should be guided, 
without being soured, corrupted, or de- 
pressed. The watchful’tenderness of pa- 
rents is the provision of nature for this 
purpose. Deprived of this, the child is 
surrounded by those who may, perhaps at 
first, give him their pity and their kind 
wishes ; but who feel no special interest 
in his welfare. They are eagerly engag- 
ed in pursuits which more woe? concern 
their own good. The repeated wants of 
the infantile pauper soon grow tiresome, 


Among the selfish aud inconsiderate, he 
is deemed an obtruder on the enjoyments 
of others: his childish curiosity is treated 
as impertinence ; his affectionate caresses 
are met with a repulsive frown ; and the 
little trembling stranger, just ushered 
among his fellow-beings, is taught to 
dread an enemy befure he has found a 
friend 

‘In the imperfection of all human 
things, it does indeed sometimes happen 
that those who have parents are more un- 
fortunate than they that have none In- 
stead of the sound teaching which would 
animate and guide aright, parental folly 
or vice may chill and mislead: yet not- 
withstanding all the defective modes of 
| government and instruction, our species 
are not so bad, but that, as a. general 
principle, it is to be considered a grievous 
misfortune for the young, to lose the care 
of those whom Nature has made their 
guardians; furnished with experience to 
conduet them; and an affectionate inter- 
est, beyond what others can feel, in all 
which concerns their well-being in life. 
Accordingly we find that the cause of the 
fatherless has commanded the attention 
of the enlightened and humane, among 
all nations, and especially where the be- 
‘nignant influence of Divine revelation has 
| prevailed 
| ‘*The principal orphan-house of Europe, 
ie the world, is in the suburb of Glau- 
chau, at Hallé, in Saxony. It was com- 
menced in the year 1698, chiefly by the 
‘exertions of Professor Franck. in 1727, 
| when its founder died, this establishment 
‘contained 2196 children, and a hundred 
and thirty-four teachers and superinten- 
dents. fter the late European wars the 
number of orphans was increased to near- 
ly three thousand. The question, how 
so many children without parents came 
| together in one small city, would lead to 
very extensive and varied reflections on 
the uncertainty and the fluctuations of 
human life. he orphan hospital is an 
important school, not only for its little in- 














| mates, but for the philosopher, the states- 


man, the friend of man to go for instruc- 
tion. Here human nature is stripped of 
its mock dignity, and truth without dis- 
guise made known: for it is not in the 
false glitter of courts that we are to learn 
the secret thoughts of the heart, or the 
real purposes of life: but in the abodes of 
depression, bereavement, and pain. The 
orphan-house is the pies to contemplate 
the triumphs of death; the sad variety of 
human wo; and the destiny which awaits 
us: Here the rich, the ambitious, and 
the wise, seeing the emptiness of worldly 
wisdom, power, and wealth, are made to 
feel a higher want. In this 1 





and become a tax unwillingly paid.— 


school, ate the children of haughty lords, 
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who, after being obsequiously obeyed and. 
flattered by trembling dependents, have 
died in a dungeon, unsoothed and unseen, 

inthe last trying hour, by any earthly 

friend ; or have been brought to a public 

scaffold, by a tyrannical and successful 

competitor for power. It strikes the mind 

with solemn awe to contemplate the va- 

riety of circumstances in the history of 
these orphan children. Their lives, yet 

in the morning dawn, would exhibit 

events to make the most thoughtless tri- 

fler, with his time and his privileges, 

pause and reflect. Those who brought 

these orphans to their fostering home 

could unfold sad tales of private misery 

and public wrong ; of cities sacked and 

burned, where a butchering Suwarrow 

waded in blooded victory; where stoop- 

ing age received the murderous blow ;— 
despairing mothers ceased to weep; and 

children, pale with fright, kneeled and 

plead in vain. Here we may learn the 

story of widows, sick and destitute, in a 

land of strangers, with no remaining con- 

nexions, but their suffering babes around | 
them, and the God of Mercy above ; and 

with no dependence, for the sustenance 

of their lives, but that celestial benevo- 

lence which the Author of our being has 
implanted in the hearts of the good. 

** Almost every day the orphans are vi- 
sited by some of the ladies who take so 
kind an interest in their education. It is 
pleasant to contemplate for a moment, the 
character of the generous women by 
whom the asylums have been chiefly es- 
tablished. While some were passing 
their time in listless sloth, and others 
running the giddy round of extravagance, 
these persons were humbly imitating their 
Divine Master, who, during his whole 
pilgrimage on earth, went about doing | 
good. Possessing the means of living at 
their ease, ladies, the most delicate, en- 
countered summer heat and winter cold, 
on errands of mercy to the suffering poor ; 
and, without ostentation, could find de- 
light in the consciousness of their own 
hearts, and sympathy with those they had 
comforted, beyond any other gratification 
which wealth couid procure. 

** Among all the glories which a nation 
can boast, there is no higher praise than 
the excellence of its women; and this 
prime interest in a state leads, most di- 
rectly, to every other earthly good. It is 
for woman, gifted by nature, refined by 
instruction, animated with the fire from 
the altar of her God, to lighten the load of 
human wo, and lead the way in every 
genial influence of the heart. 


“To raise the virtues, animate the bliss ; 
**And sweeten all the toils of human life.’ 


Such may, with gain to themselves, for- 
sake the grosser enjoyments of ordinary 
minds, for those congenial pleasures of 
charity, which the sordid can never know. 

- Several of these ladies, the ornaments 
of humanity, have within a recent period, 
closed their mortal career. Dear to their 
friends, while they lived, and greatly de- 
plored in death, these women. after a 





youth of virtuous improvement, and an 
age of usefulness; having, for their allot- 
ted time, transfused the influence of their 
example; animated the desponding ;— 
smoothed the hard bed of sickness, pining 
under misfortune; consoled the dying pa- 
rent, and sustained the orphan; have 
gone, from the full maturity of earthly ex- 
cellence, to the 'soul-exa ‘ing plaudit of 
that God, who delights to bind the brok- 
en heart, in whom ‘ the fatherless findeth 
mercy.’ 

“The helpless and suffering condition 
in which orphan children frequently come 
to the asylums, the vast variety in their 
previous circumstances, and the melan- 
choly changes which bring them to this 
charity, present, in a striking view, the 
necessary dependence of mankind on each 
other, as well as on a higher power.— 
These loudly proclaim to a reflecting 
mind the importance of cultivating mutu- 
al good will, throughout the great family 
instead of increasing the unavoidable ills 
of life, by the injuries of man to his fellow- 
man. 

** The children in the asylums are gene- 
rally from three or four years old to ten or 
twelve. Some are taken by the societies 
when very young, and put out to the care 
of private families, till they are old enough 
to enter the orphan schools. 

‘In these schools, they are rescued from 
ignorance, and instructed in the branches 
of learning, suited to their years, and their 
future prospects. They become familiar 
with reading, which chiefly distinguishes 
savage from civilized man; which con- 
veys the thoughts of one mind to millions 
of others, and from age to age. They 
learn the geography of the globe, on 
which the Divine Creator has placed us; 
the countless blessings it affords; and the 
great changes wrought, and to be wrought 
by human industry and skill. From his- 
tory, the monitor of kings, they learn the 
great errors, the crimes, and the noble 
deeds of men; the growth of nations by 
union and moral worth, and their ruin by 
luxury and vice. 

‘** In the orphan schools, as in every ju- 
dicious system of instruction, the impor- 
tance of industrious habits is explained 
and enforced. The pupils are informed 
that the great difference in the characters 
of men, especially in free communities, 
depends not on the outward circumstan- 
ces of fortune, but on the exercise of those 
personal qualities, in which chiefly the 
lowest differ from the most exalted com- 
munities,and which, among the same peo- 
ple, rendered Numa and Cincinnatus so 
far superior to Romulus and Tarquin the 
Proud. 

‘** These parentless children are taught, 
what all in early life should understand, 
that no condition or rank should exempt a 
rational being from the obligation of being 
useful ; that those who are free from or- 
dinary cares, are more imperiously bound 
to promote the cause of learning and vir- 
tue, so calculated to raise, adorn, and bless 
a free state. In this necessary inculca- 
tion, respecting the employment of time, 





and which ought to be skilfully attended 
to in schools, it is but the dictate of com- 
mon sense to distinguish between that in- 
dustry which produces the most beneficial 
effects, and that busy frivolousness, which 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and Ann, em- 
ployed ladies, the most elevated in station 
and fortune, during a great portion of life 
to ornament a fantastic dress, or embroid- 
er a wall. 

“« In visiting the different asylums, it is 
pleasant to observe that neatness and or- 
der so conducive every where to the com- 
fort of life.” 

*<« Some of you may remember,’ said an 
— visiter, one day, to a school of or- 
phans, ‘ when, blest with parents in health, 
you thought, perhaps, you should never 
be in want. The changes of life, which 
lie before us, are unknown to all _Inte- 
grity and useful knowledge are the only 
possessions you can properly call your own. 
These are the qualities which a person in 
almost any condition may attain ; and, in 
all, they give the highest value. Pos- 
sessed of these, you will be prepared to 
engage with credit in business, to obtain 
an honorable support, and contribute in 
various ways to the welfare of your 
friends. Divine Providence has taken 
your parents from you; but it is, doubt- 
less, for some wise purpose, though at 
present beyond our comprehension. You 
situation does not bar you from the most 
favourable hopes. Inevery country, even 
in those which take the greatest pains to 
maintain unjust distinctions, persons of 
merit are seen to rise through all obstacles, 
from the lowest to the most exalted condi- 
tions in society There is a majesty in ta— 
lent, with honest intention, which may be 
checked, but cannot be subdued, by jeal- 
ous rivalry, nor arbitrary power. On the 
other hand, persons born with every ad- 
vantage of fortune, are seen to pass their 
lives in folly and misery, a burden to 
themselves and to all around them. 

*« You, my little friends, should early 
understand, that in order to have your 
company sought, you should make it 
agreeable ; and to command respect for 
yourselves, you must become useful to 
others. 

**« The little boys in this orphan school,’ 
continued the venerable stranger, ‘ may, 
by persevering exertions and upright con- 
duct, confer honour on their country, and 
leave their names high on the pillar of 
fame, to be read by future ages. On the 
other hand, the greatest favours, by being 
abused, may become a curse ; and, so far as 
worldly calculations are concerned, there 
is not a more hopeless object than he, who 
having possessed extensive means of do- 
ing good, and acquired evil habits by their 
misemployment, is brought at last to de- 
pend on his own unassisted efforts, with 
the disadvantage of a ruined charactert’ ” 





Crvixiry is not so slight a matter as it is 
commonly thought : itis a duty we owe to 
others as well as to ourselves; for how 
unjust is it to distress a person who merits 
no punishment ? 
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SELECTIONS. and overflowing with blessings, was a|or the poor. The facts are all against 
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EATING AND DRINKING. 





The Natural and Medical Dieteticon, or Practi- | 


cal Rules for Eating, Drinking, and Fnssoeying 

Health (and so on for half ayard). By J. 8S. 

Forsyth, Surgeon, &c. , 
TueEnre is nothing so easy as canting ; and 
no cant much more dull and much more 
worn, than that about temperance Mr 
Gay says that gluttony is “ of the seven 
deadly sins, the worst.” We should be 
thankful to know the reason why. It is 


collection of steel traps and spring guns, 
set to catch the body and shoot the soul. 
When Gay discovered that gluttony 
was the ultra-mortal of all the mortal 
sins, he was “eating baked meats,”’ at 
the Duke of Queensberry’s table, it is to 
be presumed. “ Pleno laudat jejunia 
ventre ” Or, did he abuse the man who 
was dining on the venison and turtle 
which he could only scent along the after- 
noon air while holding his way to a cow- 
heel in a St. Giles’ cellar? hichever 





because the road, the monastic and ascetic 
road, to heaven, is through an empty sto- | 
mach The soul, divested of its earthly | 
incumbrances by fasting, says St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, wings its way—to the seventh 
heaven says the Mollah Abdnifazel ; 
and, contemplating the divine essence 
unclogged by the weight of worldly flesh, 
says Tertullian, becomes wrapt, say the 
Sufis, in all the ineffable love—-and 
thus, and thus. And Mr. Forsyth, “ sur- 
eon, &c.”’ says that “so much does the 
health of the people, in general depend 
on temperance and simplicity, as well as 
on the right ordering cf their diet, that, | 
were more attention paid to this subject, 
fewer of those disorders which are the | 
scourge of the hutnan race would be met | 
with in society.” 
There is a more intimate connection 
between the doctrine of Tertullian and | 
Mr. Forsyth than the author of the New | 
Domestic Manual, &c. &c. imagines It. 
is but the Saint or the Yogi dressed up in 
the outward fittings of the apothecary — 
It is the ascetic intrenched in gallipots 
and blisters ; preaching ‘ long, loud, and 
damnation” against beef and porter; ter- 
rifying his audience with pitchforks an 
brimstone in one age, and in the other, 
with gout, measles, liver, stomach, hys- 
terics, and “ perplexity fits.” Thus are 
the people frightened. Thus is anxiety 
taught to lie in wait for us, even in the 
most natural of all our “non naturals ;” 
to intrude itself into our dish; to throw. 
its gloom over our social, as over our mi- 





| 


santhropic and solitary hours ; to prepare | ° 


repentance for us in the midst of our en. | 
joyments ; to poison our meat and corrupt 
our drink ; and to convert kind nature’s 
gifts into physic. , 
We have no doubt that the St. Antho- 
nies and the St. Simeons did occasionally 
visit the seventh heaven ; since it is the 
property of “ wind in the hypochondres 
pent,” to blow up the brain too, with vi- 
sions “more than all hell can hold.”— 
But our business at present is not with 
them. We are merely bent on showing 
that the medical and pharmaceutical cant 
of the day is cant, and that it is but the 
dregs of the ascetic system, revived under 
anew form; by some, because it is al- 
Ways easy to cant; by others, because it 
brings business to their shop; and, by the 
world at large, because it is among the 
“‘dampnable” propensities of our nature 
to be discontented, to seek for causes of 
fear and anxiety when they do not choose 
to come uncalled, and to act and feel as if 
this bountiful world, brilliant in beauty, 





was the poet’s sitaation, Mr Forsyth wi 1 
perhaps explain in some future work, be- 
ing a surgeon and an author, what are the 
diseases which are ‘‘the scourges of the 
human race,” and which are produced by 
want of temperance and simplicity. 

In the mean time, we may ask him 
whether the plague is one, or the typhus 
fever, or the yellow fever, or the scurvy, 
or the dysentery, or the endless diseases 
which thin the ranks of the poor in child- 
hood, and by which their numbers are re- 
duced to less than the half of what they 
might be, had they the means of “glut- 
tony and intemperance.”’ The popula- 
tion of England is increasing in a ratio 
which economists (political ceconomists 
is the phrase) call fearful, because the 
people eat and drink more and better than 
they did, even fifty years ago. It has 
gradually increased with their increase of 
food, with improved food. it was kept 





down by want of food, by bad food. The 
disorders which we have glanced at, are | 


among some other matters. 
have eaten them out of date. 


The people | 
The Bri- | 


eaten out the scurvy. The starving High- | 


ble population within less than a century. 


lomon thought too great aluxury for a sub- 
ject; or, at least, that which was in the, 
skin has settled itself’ in the mind. The 
first medical school in the world has even 
covered the angles of its cheek bones, | 
eaten itself into novel writing, and spawn- | 
ed joint stock companies. 
But we need not select good Mr. For- | 
syth as the champion of this ascetico-me- | 
dical faction. There is a Docter Pedro} 
Snatchaway at every corner where a blue | 


bottle blazes to the evening street, as this disease, an improved diet is oftenthe — 


well as in Warwick Lane—that was. If 
we are to throw down the gauntlet, we 
must therefore challenge the three col- | 
leges of physic, surgery, and pharmacy, | 
as well as the hermaphrodite, heteroclite | 
race Which brings us into this gluttonous | 
world, to produce one diease which is 
caused by the neglect of “temperance 
and simplicity in diet.” We will notgive 
them even the gout or the apoplexy; un- 
less they will show that all gluttons have 
gout, or apoplexy, or both ; and that gout 





and apoplexy never attack the temperate 


them. There are more‘paisies among the 
poor than the fich, fifty fold. There are 
more diseases of all kinds ; and we will 
appeal to their hospitals and their expe- 
rience. The “scourging” epidemic and 
contageous diseases scourge the poor to 
spare the rich; and the average of life is 
far in favour of those who live 'best—who 
eat most, if the college pleases. Wemay 
ask the college what connection there is 
between intemperance and the most wide 
spread, the most devastatory, the most 
accursed of human plagues, the blackest 
of Pandora’s store, marsh miasma.— 
Whence comes the cholera of India?— 
Roast beef can be measured and weigh- 
ed, but the yellow fever, the remittent, 
the intermittent, the dysentery, are the 
produce of that which is invisible, impon- 
derable, inapprebensible, which strikes in 
a moment, wafted along the perfume of 
the tropical grove as through the fogs of a 

Hollander’s canal. And he knows, too, 

that if he does not eat and drink well 
he will die. So does the West Indian. 

We must ask Mr Forsyth whether in- 
flamation, inflamation of the lungs, pleu- 
risy as the college calls it, arises from eat- 
ing. If it does, why is it most common 
among soldiers, whose diet is most rigidly 
temperate; or why is it most prevalent 
among the poor generally. And when it 
does attack and is to be cured, physicians 
know very well that it is most difficult of 
cure among the temperate and the water 
drinkers, and that these are the very = 

e 


‘the great ‘‘scourges of the human race ;” | tients who require,most bleeding. 

and those to which our own country was may say the same of all the inflammations. 
‘once as subject as others, have diminish- | The noted opthalmia is not a disease of 
q ed or disappeared—by increase of food; intemperance. The class of contagious 


diseases is among the most deadly and 
wide-acting, and no one needs be told 


‘tish navy and the British seamen have , that the whole of these are counteracted 


by good living, and not attracted by-ex- 


‘landers have eaten themselves into a dou-| cess of good living. 


We. may ask, also, what connection 


|The “land of famine” has eaten itself, there is between consumption, that heavy 
| out of that disorder which the British So- | scourge of the youth of Britain, and in- 


temperance? On the contrary, it is no- 
torious that the tubercular consumption is 
often brought on by poverty and deficien- 
cy of food, as it is by the fashionable prac- 
tice of bleeding. It is equally notorious 
that scrofula, in all its horrible forms, is 


‘also thus excited, where its seeds might 


have otherwise remained dormant; that 
it is thus produced among the poor, in 
constitutions which would not have be- 
trayed it among the rich; and that, in 


only cure. If the scrofula ever appears 
in the dark complexion among the upper 
classes, it is where the mother keeps an 
or or a medicine chest, and the 
child is dieted on calomel and salts; to 
diet.itself, when it becomes a miss or a 
master, in the same manner, and to end 
in being a nervous, hysterical, pale-green, 
hypocondriacal repesitory of drugs, blue 
devils, and bad te r. ism i 
not the produce of gluttony; nor sciatica, 
nor cancer, nor epilepsy, nor hysterics, 
nor insanity; and these take an ample 
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share in the operation of “‘scourging the 
human race.” If stone and gravel are 
thus produced, we must ask Mr. Forsyth 
and his friends to explain why they ap- 
pear in children, even in infants; why 
every fiftieth inhabitant of Norwich, or 
of the banks of the German Rhine, is the 
subject, and among the especial ones, of 
these fearful disorders. 

But there is’ no end to this, unless we 
are to go through the whole nosology, 
which seems to have been contrived to 
show us how many crooked roads there 
were to lead us out of the world. And if 
we did go through it, we should show, 
with equal ease, that no one disease could 
be fairly and safely traced to ordinary in- 
temperance in eating, not even in the 
cases of acknowledged glutions. A man 
may, occasionally, have cailed down an 
impending fit of apoplexy by extreme or 
coarse excess ; he may even have habitu- 
ally nursed such a tendency : a fact which 
we do not mean to dispute. Yet this very 
disease does occur equally in the tempe- 
rate and the water-drinker ; and it is fa- 
miliar that, in women, wiio, compared 
to men of equal ranks, are notedly tem- 
perate, both in eating and drinking, there 
are ten cases of palsy for one in a man. 

That gluttony, in the real and vulgar 
sense, is not a common vice, we surely 
need not say; yet, however disgusting, 
its immediate evils are seldom more than 
the temporary and well-known derange- 
ments, which, for the sake of our general 
readers, we do not chose to state in tech- 
nical language. Ifthe glutton suffers fur- 
ther, he deserves it; but he is a monster 
whom no one will pity, and for whose 
sake it is not necessary to alarm and 
starve the whole world, and fulminate dis 
ease and terror against the human appetite. 

But there are two species of anathema 
wielded by the Snatchaways. The one 
is against quantity, and the other against 
quality. He who is not suffocated by 
beef and pudding, is to be poisoned by 
pepper and pickles; by a drachm of Har- 
vey’s sauce, or a spoonful of anchovy 
garum. And the Hunters and the Kitch- 
eners write nonsense, because it makes 
their books sell. These “ death in the 
pot” gentlemen, and their medical abet- 
tors, are even less honest than Mr. Fre- 
deric Accum, who threatens only with 
lead and copperas. while their minatory 
denunciations are levelled against vol au 
vents, sautes, and salmies. 

Now, our neighbours the French are of 
a very different opinion, and so are we. 
It is the very essence of the French cui- 
sine, that, by means of cookery and vari- 
ety, it is a medicinal cuisine. No man 
ever dined at Beauvillier’s or at the Café 
of the Chaussée D’Antin, without being 
sensible how much more he could eat 
than of English beef and mutton, how 
much lighter was his digestion, brisker 
his faculties, and preva slumbers.— 
Need we quote the Almanach des Gour- 
mands in support ; need we quote every 
Homme de Bouche that has written in aid 
of this divine science? 





But if we are really to defend the ne- 
cessity of eating in this world, we ought 
to proceed logically and categorically. In 
the first place, it is an eating world, and 
seems to be made on purpose for eating 
and being eaten. And yet indeed, we 
have not learnt to eat stones; but, with 
the aid of modern chemistry, perhaps we 
may, in time, arrive at that also; and po- 
pulation and political ceconomy will be 
subjected to new calculations. Every 
thing else is eaten, or eats; and really 
the greater portion of the animal creation 
seems to have nothing else to do, and to 
be sentdown for no other purpose. Man, 
indeed, writes books ; but even the end of 
these is that he may eat, or, rather, that 
his publisher and bookseller may. This 
is the ultimate object and purpose ; even 
where he tries to frighten his neighbours 
with starvation or gout. 

It is, moreover, true, that every animal 
eats as much as it can procure, and as 
much as it can hold. A cow eats but to 
sleep, and sleeps but to eat ; and, not con- 
tent with eating all day long, “twice it 
slays the slain,” and eats its dinners o’er 
again. A whale swallows ten millions 
of living shrimps at a draught; a nursling 
canary bird eats its own bulk ina day, 
and a caterpillar eats five hundred times 
its weight before it lies down, to rise a 
ettocliy. The mite and the maggot eat 
the very world in which they live, they 
nestle and build in their roasted beef; 
and the hyena, for want of better, eats 
himself Yet a maggot has not the gout, 
and a whale is not subject to the sciatica. 

Nor does Captain Lyon inform us that 
an Esquimaux is troubled with tooth- 
ache, dyspepsia, or hysterics. though he 
eats ten pounds of seal and drinks a gal- 
lon of oil at a meal, and though his meal 
Jasts as long as his meat. Butif eating is 
to produce diseases, which, of all the no- 
sology would be absent from the carcase 
of Cape Cochrane’s Siberian friends, who 
eat forty pounds of meat, with twenty of 
rice porridge, and heavens knows what 
more, at a sitting ? 

It is the universal law of nature that 
every animal eats as long as it can, and 
as much ; and when it has eaten, it sleeps, 
to begin again ifitcan. Man, who writes 
books to prove that Nature is wrong, 
makes laws of his own, and we believe 
and tremble. However mysterious may 
be that provision in our physiological sys- 
tem, by which Nature has contrived 
that whatever superfluous food be taken, 
should be without effect, the fact is un- 
questionable The man who eats five 
pounds of beef is not one jot better nou- 
rished than he who eats one; nor, except 
in particular cases, does he gain addition- 
al weight or strength. He does not al 
ways even become fat; although this is a 
substance into which the system some- 
times converts a part of that food which 
is not required for the ordinary repair of 
waste. But, not to enter into medical 
and phisiological details too deeply, it is 
notorious that, in animals as well as in 
man, superfluous food may be used with- 





out producing superfluous effects, and 
withoutinconvenience. The singing bird 
in a cage will eat, and during the whole 
term of its natural life, ten times as much 
as it could procure in the wild state. The 
voracity of the cormorant is proverbial ; 
and the same is true of all the fishin 
birds. It is the same in man in the wil 
state ; as some savage nations are eternal- 
ly filled with food, while others are in a 
perpetual state of starvation Nothing 
can be more unlike to each other in this 
respect than a Greenlander and an Arab 
of the desert, a New Hollander and an 
Otaheitean; and yet the average of life 
and disease does not, in general, differ be- 
tween these different nations of savage 
people. (To be continued.) 


THE JEW OF WILNA. 


In the advance of the French against 
Russia, a Colonel, strolling the suburbs of 
Wilna, heard cries of distress from a 
house, and entering to ascertain the 
cause, he found four soldiers engaged in 
plundering and ill-treating an aged Jew 
and a young girl. The marauders, not 
being inclined to relinquish their prey, 
proceeded to blows, but the Colonel, who 
was an excellent swordsinan, laid two of 
his assailants dead on the spot, and drove 
the other two from the house, severely 
wounded ;—he himself received slight 
wounds, and a ball grazed his cheek. On 
the return of the remnant of the French 
army. oppressed with fatigue, want, and 
disease, the worn-out soldier, in rags, 
sought the dwelling cf the Jew, and with 
difficulty was recognised ; so completely 
changed was his appearance. The Jew 
completely furnished his wardrobe, and 
contrived to send him through the hostile 
armies to France. At the peace, the co- 
lone! was obliged to retire on a miserable 
pittance, which an aged mother and a sis- 
ter shared. He had forgotten the Jew of 
Wilna, when, one evening, in the spring 
of 1816, a man called at his humble abode, 
in the suburbs of Paris, and having satis- 
fied himself as to his identity, placed in 
his hands a packet, and vanished. On 
opening it, the colonel found bills on a 
banker in Paris, to the amount of £5000, 
with the following note: 

‘‘He, whose daughter you preserved 
from a brutal ravisher, whose live you 
saved, and whose house you protected 
from plunder, at the risk of your own ex- 
istence, sends you an offering of his gra- 
titude; the only return he requires, is, if 
ever you hear the Jews contemned, you 
will say, that one of that race knew how 
to be grateful.” 

The old Jew died at Vienna, his daugh- 
ter, he heiress of his immense wealth, the 
largest portion of which was in the French 
funds, visited Paris ; it was natural she 
should seek the brave man who had pre- 
served her from the worst of fates, and 
with no common emotion he tound the 
young girl he had protected now a bloom- 
ing and beautiful woman, and amiable as 
she was engaging. He became a lover, 
and she consented to be a wife. 
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CAROLINE—A TALE. 


_ The ‘following neat tale presents, at 
least, a true picture of the disappoint- 
ments which the young almost invariably 
meet with, when they become acquaint- 
ed with the world. Bos. Eve. Gaz. 


Caroline had scarcely seen the sixteenth 
blossoming of the May-flower, when, for 
the first time, she was invited to attend a 
ball in a neighbouring village. The 
world was new to her. She knew little of 
the amusements of gay society, except 
what she now and then had gathered from 
books, and still less of dancing, except 
what she had seen and practised in the 
praninee of her instructor. But her live- 
y imagination and buoyant spirits did 
not fail to represent to her the allure- 
ments of society in fascinating colours. 

Her books, needles, and palette were 
laid aside for this all-important occasion. 
Her dress was of no concern to her. It 
was thrown on wildly and carelessly, but 
her well-turned figure could not be con- 
cealed, and her manner of dress, to a cri- 
tical mind, would appear like affected ne- 
gligé to show offher fine person. She threw 
back her black glossy curls, and secured 
them by a single clasp, not with a view 
to display her commanding forehead and 
sparkling black eyes, but that their pro- 
fusion might be no obstacle to her seeing 
others. Wild, free, and volatile, she was 
conveyed to the place appointed, hardly 
conscious of her own existence, so lost 
was she in the anticipation of the new 
and untried scenes she was about to wit- 
ness. The party assembled. Here was 
drawn the curtain which was to present 
the first scene of the first act in the drama 
of life. 

The first hour was spent in giving and 
receiving friendly salutations. She sat 
in mute but not unmoved delight, a wit- 
ness to this fairy-land of beauteous smiles 
and joyous congratulations. But when 
the company gathered in circles for the 
dance, and the ‘“‘twangin’ string gaed 
through the merry hall,” she was a stran- 
ger to every feeling but transport. She 
still sat upon her seat, but roused by the 
fascinations of every thing around her, 
her wild black eye beamed out the ex- 
pression of her soul within. Every fibre 
of her frame seemed alive to ecstacy, and 
when it washer turn to take the floor, she 
bounded, like a young deer, to her place, 
not suspecting that she was seen or no- 
ticed, so absorbed was she in the raptur- 
ous spectacle before her. : 

She danced, as we might expect one 
to dance with her elastic spirits, ani- 
mated with the allurements of novelty and 
music. 

The young men, admiring the undis- 
guised airiness of her manner and spirits, 
vied with each other for her hand, and 
summoned their pretty speeches to fill her 
ears. But Caroline knew no preference, 
and attributed their attentions to accident, 
and considered their fine speeches as the 
common stock of society, retailed alike 
by every individual, according as Chance 





furnished an occasion. She did not es- 
cape the notice of her own sex. Those 
to whom society was more familiar, ever 
jealous of a rising star, and envious of the 
caresses bestowed on her, began, under 
the guise of smiles, to beg an introduc- 
tion. Oh degenerate human nature! En- 
tirely ignorant of the ungenerous passions 
of mankind, herself unspotted purity, she 
thought the world was as it appeared—that 
every smile was the emanation ofa heart 
unbittered as her own; that these ad- 
vances to her acquaintance were the 
forms of initiation into that society with 
which she was as yetso much enchanted. 

Poor girl !—How little did she dream 
that those smiles were veils which Envy 
and Malice had raised to hide their own 
horrid features !—How little did she 
dream that these voluntary courtesies on 
the part of those of her own sex, were 
mere subterfuges to expose to ridicule her 
unguarded volatility ! But such was 
the truth. They played off on her unsus- 
pected mind till they were satisfied. She 
went home delighted. Weeks and weeks 
were spent in reviewing the events of 
that happy night, and enjoying in raptur- 
ous anticipation, other similar pastimes 

But it is not the lot of human beings 
long to enjoy an unruffled calm of delight. 
Caroline was by no means an exception. 
The current of her happy thoughts was 
disturbed by the unexpected communica- 
tion of a kind friend, 


It was this :—Reports were in circula- 
tion, that when at the ball, Caroline was 
rude in her manners, ‘ volatile,’ ‘ toomuch 
pleased with attentions,’ ‘thought too 
much of herself,’ ‘did not behave as a 
young miss ought to behave,’ &«.—Un- 
mindful that she had excited any notice, 
and scarcely conscious that she herself 
had played a part in the assembly, she was 
thunderstruck ! Not as yet suspecting 
that any thing but her own conduct could 
give rise to these reports, she at once be- 
lieved that all was true. She tried to re- 
review the events of the night, but her 
recollections were limited to what she 
saw, for she thought herself as yet but lit- 
tle other than aspectator. The only re- 
sult of the retrospect was, that she was 
pleased, and as she could not recollecthow 
she demeaned herself, there was a possi- 
bility that her conduct might be excep- 
tionable. Her sensibility (which was not 
an obscure trait in her character) was 
now roused to its highest pitch. 

She had not long been engaged in re- 
penting of her thoughtlessness, and mak- 
ing resolutions to observe a more rigid 
course of conduct, when she was inform- 
ed by another, that the reports she so 
deeply lamented, were scandalous asper- 
sions thrown out by those who were un- 
der apprehensions of being supplanted by 
her. This single suggestion was enou 
to point out to ber sagacious mind the 
nature of envy, malice, and every species 
of detraction which human beings make 
use of to bring others.on a level with 
themselves, and to extinguish every light 





which would make their own obscurity 
more visible. 
* * * * * * 

Caroline is yet young—but the short 
time she has mingled with society has 
taught her, that we enter it with hopes 
and feelings which a more extensive in- 
tercourse is sure to disappoint; that all 
the bitterness and rancour which so often 
obtrude themselves among equals in so- 
ciety, are not the original ingredients of 
our natures, but taught by the commerce 
of the world—by that desire of being the 
objects of preferment when we once be- 
gin to consider ourselves as units in so- 


ae 
er high hopes have indeed been dis- 
appointed, but she is too magnanimous to 
denounce the world in disgust. Not un- 
conscious that her attractions are less 
than when her native volatility was unre- 
ressed, she still enjoys her associates. 
ut she is not without the conviction that 
the pleasures of social intercourse are 
much blighted by stifled rules of conduct 
to which the envy of some and the cen- 
sure of others confine us—and when she 
sees a beautiful young female entering so- 
ciety, assailed by the same shafts that had 
been aimed at her, she utters no murmer 
of reprobation but the sigh—‘Such is 
life.” H. C. 





LOVELINESS. 

The following delineation by Lorenzo 
de Medici, of the person and character of 
his heart’s idol, will probably be found to 
comprehend nearly all the requisites of a 
charming woman :— 

“Her beauty was astonishing. She 
was of a just and proper height, her com- 
plexion fair, but not pale ; blooming, but 
not ruddy. Her countenance was serious 
without being severe ; mild and pleasant, 
without levity or vulgarity. Her eyes 
were lively, without any indication of 
pride or conceit. Her whole shape was 
so finely proportioned, that amongst other 
women, she appeared with superior dig- 
nity, yet free from the least degree of for- 
mality or affectation. In walking, in 
dancing, or other exercises which display 
the person, every motion was elegant and 
appropriate. Her sentiments were al- 
ways just and striking, and have furnish- 
ed materials for some of my sonnets ; she 
always spoke at the proper time, and al- 
ways to the purpose, so that nothing 
could be added, nothing taken away.— 
Though her remarks were often keen and 
pointed, yet they were so tempered as not 
to give offence. Her understanding was 
superior to her sex, but without the appear- 
ance of arrogance or presumption ; and 
she avoided an error too common among 
women, who, when they think them- 
selves sensible, become, for the most part, 
insupportable To recount all her excel- 
lences would far exced my present limits, 
and I shall therefore conclude with af- 
firming, that there was nothing which 
could be desired in a beautiful and ac- 
complished woman, which was not in 
her most abundantly found.” 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





For the American Atheneum. 
BITAUBE’S REMARKS ON HOMER. 
In point of real utility the attainment of 
a correct judgment, and a refined taste in 
our own language is unquestionably of 
paramount literary moment. But while 
we bestow a dué attention on this pursuit, 
perhaps it may not be well to neglect too 
much those studies which are generally 
admitted to have formed the foundation 
of almost all that is either pieasing in li- 
terature, or valuable in science. What- 
ever may be the difference in opinion with 
regard to the utility of classical learning, 
certain it is that at no former period in 
the history of our country, were these stu- 
dies prosecuted with so much ardour, and 
by so large a number of votaries as at the 
present time. We have reason also to 
think that so far from retarding or inter- 
fering in any measure with an extensive 
and judicious acquaintance with English 
literature, they have in fact given an im- 
petus to its pursuit, and greatly enhanced 
the zest, as well as enlarged the sphere 

in which it has been prosecuted. 

Among the fine writers of antiquity, 
Homer, while he is first in the order ot 
time, has ever been considered as holding 
the most distinguished pre-eminence in 
that of merit. In his noble works we dis- 
tinctly mark the germs which, in after 
ages, produced the Atneid, the Jerusa- 
lem, the Lusiad, the Telemachus, andthe 
Paradise Lost. The commentators ap- 
pear to have exhausted all tueir ingenui- 
ty, and the vast stores of their learning, 
in elucidating them; and, it would seem, 
had left nothing for the wit and ingenui- 
ty of later times to advance, to give im- 
portance to his writings, or add celebrity 
to his name. Yet with this great disad- 
vantage, there appeared in Paris, in 1780, 
an admirable French translation of Ho- 
mer, in prose, a style best adapted for 
translations into that language from those 
of antiquity The last volume of that 
work consists chiefly of the ** Remarques 
sur l’lliade.” Of these observations, 
which we have read with much satisfac- 
tion, and which we believe have not yet 
appeared in an English dress, at least in 
this country, it is our intention to furnish, 
occasionally, a short translation. Our 
classical readers, and we hope the num- 
ber will not be small, will perceive the 
design of the ‘ Remarques’’ on reading 
the following passage from the apver- 
TISSEMENT of the author, M. Bitaube :— 
‘Mon but,dans ces Remarques,est plus,en 
genéral, de m’attacher a faire sentir quel- 
ques-unes des beautés d’Homere que de 
m’engager dans des discussions d’une cri- 
tique seche, ot d’ailleurs l’on ne pourroit 
que repeter. Je rapporterai de tems en 
tems, par vole d’extrait, des remarques, 
soit des anciens, soit des modernes. 

REMARKS 
On the first book of the Iliad of Homer. 
BOOK 1. v. 1, 
Maus a¢]dy Gea [lnaniad ew Axianos, &e. 


If we compare this exordium with those 





of Lucan or Statius, we shall better per- 
ceive with what reason Horace and Quin- 
tilian have proposed that of Homer as an 
excellent model of simplicity. 

It is remarkable that in the Iliad and 
Odyssy, the exordium is intermixed with 
the invocation, while Virgil, and:almost 
all the subsequent poets have separated 
them. Homer, in stating his subject, 
commences with invoking his muse.— 
Without objecting to the other parts, it 
must be confessed that there is more spi- 
rit in the début of Homer. The other 
poets speak at first in their own names, 
and their initial verses are not supposed 
to be inspired, since it is not till after- 
wards that the aid of a muse 1s solicited. 
Milton, a distinguished admirer of Homer, 
has imitated him in the manner of his ex- 
ordium :— 

** Of man’s first disobedience, &c. 
‘* Sing Heavenly muse.” 

The poets have been in the practice of 

exhibiting much pomp in this kind of in- 
vocation, as if they had good reason to 
distrust their genius, and to doubt the 
success of their prayer. Nothing can be 
more simple than those of Homer and 
Virgil. Musa, mihi causas memora, says 
the latter. These poets speak with con- 
fidence and authority to their muse ; they 
call upon her, and seem to prescribe the 
subject of their songs, as if they were 
sure of her inspiration. Homer has bor- 
rowed the first verse of the Iliad from a 
poem of Orpheus. 
“Muviv aide Sed Anuntigos ayrAacyagroy.” 
And he has made a similar use of several 
verses in Orpheus and Muszus. It is an 
absurd degree of admiration that would 
induce any one to believe that Homer 
was altogether destitute of any model.— 
He was, doubtless, vastly superior to 
those who preceeded him, and no one has 
exhibited more conspicuously than he, 
the stamp of an original genius. At that 
period poets were not’ so scrupulous in 
this matter. Homer does not hesitate to 
borrow a verse even for the commence- 
ment of his poem; and Hesiod has occa- 
sionally borrowed from him four or five in 
succession. Poems in thatage, not being 
in the hands of every one, were more 
frequently chaanted than read. We may, 
however, admire the fairness of these po- 
ets. There have been many since, who 
have disguised their plagiarisms. 

A translation partakes somewhat of the 
genius of the people into whose language 
an author is rendered. We perceive, 
even from the very first verses of the 
beautiful translation of Pope, that tinc- 
ture of gloom and haughtiness which is so 
conspicuous in the genius of the English 
Pope annexes to the thoughts of Homer 
many epithets, such as ‘‘ gloomy,” ‘‘ de- 
vouring,”’ “hungry,” “naked,” which 
serve no purpose but to darken the pic- 
ture. 


“Such was the sovereign doom, and such the 
will of Jove.”’ 


The repitition here, adds to the pomp 
of the passage—Homer simply says, 





‘$< prog Persasi¢vo Bovan.” 
* Thus was accomplished the will of Jaye.” 


The cadence of the hexameter verse ef 
Homer is more majestic, both on account 
of its length and the nature of the metre, 
than the cadence of Pope’s verses, which 
are composed of dissyllables; this abrupt- 
ness in the flow of verse may give some 
indication of the genius and character of 
anation. There is something like bom- 
bast in one of the subsequent verses 01 
Pope : 

** And heap’d the camp with mountains of the 
dead.” 

Homer says only, 


“6 ongxovTo de ados”’ 
‘The people died.” 
“<Tinansadew Axtanos.” 


These epithets, which we find also in 
the sacred writings, were either marks of 
consideration, or served to distinguish fa- 
milies; we may, perhaps, discover in 
them moreover, the source of that re- 
spect which the ancients observed to- 
wards their parents. Even at this day, 
in Russia, the custom exists of joining, as 
a mark of respect, the name of a father to 
that of his son. 


Aidi meciatev. Lucemque perosi, projecere 
animas.—-Virg. L. 6. 

According to Clarke, rguzJev conveys 
the idea of a premature death; thus Pope, 
‘untimely slain.” M. Ernesti, who does 
not coincide with this opinion, in adduc- 
ing the 190th verse of the 5th book of the 
Iliad, where reciavlau signifies no more 
than izrlew, observes that the learned 
are too prone to give an emphatic signifi- 
cation to the prepositions with which 
words are sometimes compounded. 


To be Continued. 


For the American Atheneum. 
CRITIQUE ON AMERICAN POETS.—No. I, 


As every excellence in the moral and li- 
terary world is heightened by comparison 
and beautified by contrast, so the honours 
and distinctions of life become, by dis- 
criminating observation, continual incen- 
tives to the noblest deeds. Universal 
genius seldom enriches a single spirit ; 
there is always some defective point, some 
unguarded outwork which admits the foe 
to the innermost recesses of thought. It 
may not, therefore, be inappropriate to 
the general purposes of the Atheneum 
(whose spirit, like its title, should be at- 
tic) to exhibit some of the prominent 
beauties and defects of our present most 
distinguished poets; and. while we pro- 
ceed in our allotted examination, it is im- 
possible not to exult at the glorious pros- 
pect which unfolds before us ; a prospect 
which would have seemed, but'a few 
years since, not only problematical but 
utterly visionary. ithout determining 
the rank and station of each respective 
poet, we shall proceed in our critique as 
the names of our bards arise in review. 
To begin, then, with William Cullen Bry- 
ant, Esq. ; one of our least voluminous 
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but most meritorious writers, The cha- 
racteristics of this poet are tranquil and 
refined ideas, tender and soothing .emo- 
tions, and expansive rather than profound 
philosophy. His poems are exceedingly 
elaborate ; the vivida res animi, the mens 
divinior, the wild imagination and burn- 
ing language of Pindaric poetry he seems 
nevertohave known. There are no irre- 
lar bursts of irresistible passion; no tor- 
rents of fervid thought, full of tar-sound- 
ing and most solemn music; environed 
by rugged barriers and overarched by 
sunbows. All is calm and bright, full of 
a kind of beauty, which luils while wt 
charms, and loses its power when long 
beheld. His Thanatopsis is, perhaps, the 
best of his productions ; in that he has 
compressed much thought wit.im a very 
small compass—and thought, too, of the 
most impressive, plilosopiical nature. 
But this piece is amenable to one great 
objection. Whether he intended it or 
not, he has adopted the old doctrine of 
materialism in its full extent; and there 
are few thoughtful readers who would not 
rise from its perusal with painfui feelings 
of dissatisfaction. To those who know 
any thing of poetic ideality, it must be 
apparent that a genuine son of song would 
indulge less in depressing realities than 
romantic dreams; that he would think far 
less of the corporeal than the spiritual na 
ture of man. But Mr. Bryant reverses ali 
this; and his ‘Thanatopsis inculcates but 
too plainly those ancient doctrines which 
lead at last to atheism: and anniailation. 
We are sorry to asseverate such a charge, 
because Mr. B. has written many minor 
pieces which are replete with entirely 
different sentiments. But such will be 
found to be the dogmas avowed in his 
most laboured production. In this respect, 
however, he is less open to censure tuan 
one of his contemporaries. We cannot 
avoid saying, in conclusion, that Mr. B 
closely resembles Wordsworth in the ge- 
neral tone and habit of thought which he 
indulges. 


The most celebrated of American bards: 


is Dr. James G Percival; that he is the 
most deserving is an assertion we are not 
prepared to make. ‘His poetry is excecd- 
ingly diffuse, incoherentand ornamental } 
full of flowers and brooks, music and mir- 
rors, love and despair, wrath, infidelity, 
and unhappiness. He has written more 
than all other American poets together ; 
and has frequently composed with a care- 
lessness and rapidity which are equalled 
only by the caution and labour of Mr. 
Bryant. Dr. P. is an avowed foe to ali 
correction—to all advice; as heedless oi 
counsel in poetics as in realities. His 
writings, consequently, are very unequal , 
and often there are visible imequalities in 
the same piece, though its length would 
not seem to require any very powertul ef- 
fort. There is a restlessness about the 
man, which disables him for the perform 
ance of any thing particularly worthy ot 
perpetuity; while he is so excessively 
passionate that no one can venture tosug 
gest, without a previous certainty of re- 





fusal, any plan or project for his advan- 
tage. He is, undoubtedly, a fine schalar 
and an able philologist; indeed the latter 
character operates greatly to his disad- 
vantage ; for he deals far less in idea than 
in language, and not unfrequently buries 
his thoughts beneath a load of glittering 
metaphors and endless parentheses. Wit- 
ness his usually admired piece, entitled 
Consumption ; there is but one idea in it 
—the rest is ali decoration. The great 
forte of Dr. P. is natural description —in 
tuat he excels; but there is little sublimi- 
ty, and no pathos in his writings. His ero- 
ties are full of mournfulimages,of blighted 
affection, and blasted love ; but we doubt 
very much that any one of them ever ex- 
cited such feelings in the reader as poor 
Morton’s, ‘‘I saw thee wedded.” The 
early disappointments of Dr. P. may ex- 
tenuate insome degree the bitter misan 
taropy which his alt be discloses ; 
but nothing can excuse his presumption 
wien he raves of “ fabled Eden” and “ im- 
agined Heaven,” &c.; and calls our im- 
mortality a fanciful ‘“‘ swellof being high- 
er.”’ We omit the grosser evidence of 
his infidelity, though the Prometheus 
overflows with sentiments and feelings 
which should belong (if they exist any 
where) exclusively to Shelly, Godwin, 
and the satanic family. It must be a 
source of deep regretto all who wish well 
to our indigenous literature, that Dr. P. 
should infect his elegant mind with such 
biasphemies; for they not only grieve 
and corrupt the public, but render his own 
heart the seat of all the miseries which 
must uniformly result from such an un- 
righteous faith. The lives of infidels are 
tne best answers to their doctrines; and 
Ur. Percival has counteracted by his ac- 
tions all the ill effects which the public 
might have experienced from his produc- 
tious. He may rest convinced that he 
can be neither great nor happy till he im- 
proves his abundant gifts to the honour of 
the Almighty Giver. 

We recollect te have read, sometime 
ago, a most stupid assertion that there 
were but two poets in America; we shall 
discover soon whether such be the verity. 

Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, Esq. is a 
young poet of extraordinary promise. He 
displays a powerful imagination, and. a 
vigorous mind, and imparts his thoughts 
in language of singular intensity. His 
inind seems peculiarly formed for sublimi- 
ty; and we are greatly mistaken if he 
does not eventually rise to a proud and 
enviable station in the literary world. He 
errs, however, in exlibiting too much 
nisanthropy and too little respect for the 
social institutions of humankind. View- 
ug things dn their elements, he runs into 

bstract. metaphysical notions of what 
caankind should be, and indulges his ima- 
<ination in revellings of primeval exist- 
-nee and elder simplicity, which cannot 
possibly obtain among the necessary forms 
ind ceremonies of a fastidious age He 
tots in the mysticism of the German 
‘vhool, and, what is worse, sometimes 


portrays the phantasmagoria of that school 
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with no ordinary power. ‘We trust, how- 
ever, that when the wildness of his ina- 
gination and the vividness of his feelings 
have abated,that he will assoilise his spirit 
of allthese horrors and phantoms of dread ; 
and that he will adopt some portion of 
our eventful revolutionary history, and 
send his name down to \posterity, asso- 
ciated with the events of that incalcula- 
bly momentous epoch. 

We are not particularly well acquaint- 
ed with the writings of Mr. Gamage, 
the editor of the Garland; but from the 
pieces which we have seen under the sig- 
nature of Montgarnier, we judge that Mr, 
Gamage possesses very respectable ta- 
lents, and no inconsiderable genius. Like 
many of his brother bards, he has had 
much adversity to encounter, and many 
trials to endure ; but we are happy in the 
belief that he has surmounted all of them, 
and attained an elevation, from whose 
summit he can look back upon the scenes 
of his misfortunes with that complacent 
satisfaction which the benighted wander- 
er experiences when he recounts his suf- 
ferings by his own blessed fireside. We 
have seen but little of Mr. Gamage’s po- 
etic productions of late; we trust, how- 
ever, that his modesty will not interfere 
with that conviction which his reason 
must entertain, that his country expects 
he will continue to honour the lovely 
Enides. , 

We shall be obliged to defer the eon- 
sideration of half a dozen other writers 
till our next number; when we hope to 
prove there are more than two poets in 
this our happy Union. CP W. P, 








For the American Atheneum. 


ESSAYS BY HOOKEY WALKER, Genr. 
No. 1]. 


** Th’ elastic spring of an unwearied foot, 
“That mounts the stile with ease, or leaps the 
‘© That play of lungs, inhaling, and again [fence, 
‘* Respiring freely the fresh air, that makes 

“ Swift pace or steep ascent no toil to me, 
«Mine have not pilfered yet, nor yet impaired 
*« My relish of fair prospect.”"—Cowrenr. 


‘Wat can make Hookey so very fond 
of walking?” said one of my acquaint- 
ances to another, whose ‘conversation I 
chanced to overhear, as I was leaving 
Broadway-house, after having taken my 
pot of beer ‘There lie is now, about 
setting out on one of his inexplicable 
promenades—probably to the upper skirts 
of the town, the State’s Prison, or Belle- 
vue. If he confined his walking to 
Broadway, and to the proper hours, and 
had the habits and manners of those who 
parade in that high way of fashion and 
splendour, we would suppose that his ob- 
ject was like theirs, ‘to see and to be 
seen ;’ but he is as much accustomed to 
go among the crowds of the vulgar as of 
the ton; and his dress, his gait, and, in 
short, his every manner implies some 
other motive. I have even heard some 
one relate, that, on a stormy night, as the 
narrator was driving in his closed vehicle 
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through one of the avenues in the suburbs, 
he actually saw Hookey ‘go it,’ at his 
usual contemplative, and, if you please, 
philosophical, rate, although a sharp 
north-easter was sweeping through the 
darkened air, and a deluge was momen- 
tarily threatened ‘*”Tis smgular.” “Oh, 
yes !* replied the other, “quite prodi- 
gious!” and then added, with a sneer, 
probably Hookey goes forth tostudy na- 
ture under herevery aspect, fair and foul, 
elevated and depressed, physical and mo- 
ral!” 

Having heard thus much of myself, I 
walked on. 

Bodily exercise always excites the 
mind ina greater or a less degree, ac- 
cording to its violence, duration, and 
agreeableness When moderate, and 
not requiring any effort of attention, or, 
as is the case in walking, even of con- 
sciousness, it proves an insensible but 
gentle stimulant to the activity of thought, 
allowing the mind to have full play with 
its faculties, and to marshal forth its re- 
sources to its own best amusement and 
edification. This is never exemplified 
more happily than after close application 
to study, when the mind has been con- 
fined and exhausted by severe contem- 
platicn In thissituati-n.it often stands in 
need of some fresh impulse to arouse it to 
action, and by no other means is this effect- 
ed. more agreeably and gently, than by 
walking Let any student be consulted 
on this point, and asked if the mere effort 
of walking across his chamber, after hav- 
ing been engaged in study in a sitting 
posture, has not been of the utmost ser- 
vice in awakening his own ideas and re- 
flections. 


How much more beneficial, then; must 
not the same exercise be, in the open air, 
with every fibre of the body exposed to 
the influence of the surrounding pure at- 
mosphere, receiving therefrom new vi- 
gour, and imparting every acquisition of 
strength to the mind, so susceptible of all 
impressions! The student, who thus re- 
creates himself will best form habits of 
original meditation, and will find therein 
a happiness and a source of renewed de- 
light which no other employment would 
be so likely to afford. Many are averse 
to solitary meditation after long con- 
finement to a book ; it requires too great 
exertion to continue private reflection,and 
they can assign no reason for such disin- 
clination. The true cause is to be found 
in simple fatigue. Let such have recourse 
to the measure now recommended, and 
they will find a pleasing and probably un- 
expected expedient of at once diverting 
and extending the powers of their minds. 
Many a happy turn of thought, or felici- 
tous allusion, or appropriate illustration, 
has been suggested by the sight of some 
external object encountered in a walk, 
and bestowed fresh and unlooked-for ex- 
cellence on an argument—a description— 
or a tale of fancy. Butnot to the student 
alone is ‘the exercise of walking useful. 
Visiting the scenes of nature’s own plan- 








ning, marking “ with curious and roman- 
tic eye,’ whatever is sublime or beauti- 
ful, or admirable in the forms, the quali- 
ties, and the ornaments of heaven and 
earth—breathing the fragrance of the 
new-mown hay, or listening with delight 
to the simple melodies of the groves, in- 
spires every one—the lounger and the 
man of business—with gratitude to the 
Dispenser of all these bounties ; expands, 
improves, tempers and exalts the mind 
and the heart. The feelings accustomed 
once to exult in the goodness and un- 
bounded power of a Creator insensibly 
assume a more elevated tone,and borrow a 
portion of the perfection which they 
adore. Pride and selfishness are gradual- 
ly, but effectually laid in the dust. Ade- 
pendence on a benevolent but omnipotent 
Power is acknowledged, and its inscruta- 
ble dispensations confessed to be wise and 
for the best. 

The same effects, it may be urged, can 
be produced by many other means, such 
as the description of poets and of travel- 
lers, or by the didactic writings of philo- 
sophers and moralists. And it may be 
further insisted on, that conception pre- 
sents even a more vivid picture of exter- 
nal objects, and excites a deeper strain of 
feeling than reality subjected to the 
senses * It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that conception exerts this lively in- 
fluence upon those only who have first 
perceived by their external senses the 
objects described, or alluded to, and who 
have, by that means imbibed such ideas 
and prepared the way for such a train 
of feeling with respect to these objects, 
as itis the purpose of the moral deline- 
ator, be he poet or not, to awaken In 
order to illustrate this more fully :—Who 
can relish the exquisite beauty, propriety, 
delicacy, or the truth to nature, which 
characterise the descriptions and allusions 
of our best poets, Milton, Thomson, Gold- 
smith,or Byron, unless he himself has pre- 
viously noticed those circumstances, which 
are prominently held forth as the capital 
and striking points of effect in the outlines 
of their masterly delineation. Take, for 
instance, the description of the ale-house 
in the Deserted Village, in which correct- 
ness and delicacy are admirably joined, 
and every circumstance in which lends 
importance, and attaches reality and life 
to the picture. Beautiful and true as 
the picture may be, it can be admired 
by those only who have themselves trod- 
den upon the nicely sanded floor, partaken 
of the nut-brown draughts, and listened 
with pleasure to the second-strokes of the 
clock that clicked behind the door. To an 
ascetic monk, whose habits have separated 
him from the world, and shut up to him 
the sources of many of those sympathies 
which endear man to man. such a de- 
scription must, of necessity, be void of in- 
terest. If his taste has been cultivated, 
and his power of conception is naturally 
strong, he may admire the general talent 





* See Dugald Stewart's Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, Chapter on Conception. . 





of the poet, and be struck with the inhe- 
rent excellence of his performance. Into 
its spirit he cannot enter,and the keenness 
of delight with which even an ordinary 
reader contemplates the image, to him is 
altogether foreign and beyond his reach. 
The incomparable Robinson Crusoe, of 
Defoe,vividly as it excites the conception 
and arouses the sympathy of any reader, 
who has a heart to feel for another’s wo,and 
a mind capable of transfering him to a dis- 
tant scene—althouga the creation of pure 
fancy—still must awaken ideas and emo- 
tions in those who have themselves ex- 
perienced the fate of Robinson, undergone 
shipwreck, and encountered the solitude 
of uninhabited places, far more keen and 
acutely amounting to reality. Wrecked 
on a solitary island, in the waste of the 
ocean, with the sky tor my canopy, the 
barren sand for my couch, and the moon 
my only lamp by night, I learned the truth 
of this observation,and exchanged my cold 
admiration of Defoe’s history for a warm 
and lively sympathy for the sufferings of 
Robinson himself. Reality is then the 
only school of intense feeling, and in it 
alone can be laid the foundation of that 
disposition to benevolence, and virtue, and 
piety, which has been brought forward as 
a frequent effect of walking amidst the 
scenes of nature. 

The gratification of taste necessarily 
accompanies the enjoyment under consi- 
deration. To ascend to the mountain-top 
at early dawn, and observe the horizon 
kindling into light and life, and the beau- 
ties of every surrounding object gradually 
unfolding—forest, spire,and the azure hills 
half veiled in mist-—under the shade of 
the wide-spreading sycamore to recline at 
noon-tide, and view the extended country 
around, peopled with labourers returning 
from their toil, with cattle reposjng near 
the brink of the fountain, and the winged 
tribe perched upon the branches, and 
avoiding the mid-day heat—or, to slowly 
wander, as the car of the god of day slow 
sinks behind the western hills, by the 
shore of the broad river that reflects the 
deepening blue of the sky, and carries on 
its bosom, here and there, a snow-white 
sail, that seems, like Juno’s swans to court 
the gentle tide—and to gaze with a poet’s 
silent but deep earnestness of delight on 
the gorgeous pageantry of clouds that be- 
set the burnished west, and then watch 
the gradual and almost imperceptible va- 
nishing into darkness of each distant object 
and the occasional developement, in their 
place,of each tiny isle of light in the hea- 
vens and its reflected image in the ‘mirror- 
ed wave.’—All this is dear to fancy,taste, 
imagination, to youth undepraved by 
worldly feelings, and to age when it would 
escape its ordinary haunts of pleasure, in- 
terest, and selfishness. Cold must be the 
heart, and stubborn and worse than sa- 
vage the mind, that can unconcernedly 
pass through life, and not occasionally 
turn aside to contemplate nature and her 
charms. Not to be envied are such stoic 
indifference, such ‘ waveless calm’—such 


'* shumber of the dead.’ 
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For the American Athenaeum. 
MUSIC. 


Or all the sciences cultivated by man, 
Music, undoubtedly, possesses the great- 
est share of attraction, as well from the 
high degree of taste requisite in its com- 
position as for the powers which it exer- 
eises over the mind in rendering it sus- 
ceptible of particular emotions. In the 
last light it is my purj ose to consider it, 
ranking its principles under three distinct 
heads, that by a subsequent combination 
of the whole I may prove that music is 
beautiful or sublime, only in proportion as 
it carries along with it associations of 
grandeur or terror, tenderness or a remem- 
brance of the past. 

I shall consider it with respect to— 

Firstlyj—Simpie sounds as produced by 
musical instruments or the human voice. 

Secondly—Principles of harmony ; and 

Thirdly—The causes why music pro- 
duces simple emotions in us in different 
degrees. 

Simple sounds, as produced by musical 
instruments, are never, in themselves, 
beautiful, neither do they ever cause any 
emotions in us. Simple sounds, as ema- 
nating from the human voice, are fre- 
quently beautiful, yetnever produce emo- 
tion unless associated with some cause of 
excitement. When we strike the chords 
of a lute, for instance, we immediately 
produce a sound, but if the action be not 
repeated on a different key, and varied in 
such a manner as to cause in us the per- 





ception of harmony, no one will pro- 
nounce it either sublime or beautiful, be- | 
cause it has the appearance of being un- | 
connected and broken, and as the mind | 
ean never associate ideas of any kind | 
with the simple, uncombined sounds of, 
any instrument, we may fairly conclude 
that no such sound is capable of exciting | 
emotion Simple sounds of the’ human | 
voice affect us differently—many of them 
are indifferent, some are beautiful because | 
they rouse in our minds many latent prin- | 
ciples which, without their instrumentali- | 
ty. had lain dormant: indeed, almost 
every sound of the voice is agreeable asj 
indicating the emotion under which the | 
person is labouring, yet, unless it be con- 
tinued, multiplied, and varied, so as to 
give to the bearer a distinct idea of what 
the sound is intended to communicate, I 
apprehend that no one would pronounce 
it beautiful. We hereby perceive that no 
simple sounds of musical instruments, un- 
connected and unarranged, are capable 
ef producing in us any other idea than of 
their mere existence. I shall now pro- 
ceed to trace the causes of the pleasure 
which their combination produces—for 
which we must refer to the 

Principles of Harmony.—Harmony con- 
sists in the combination of sound in such 
a manner as to make us sensible of its re- 
semblance to the emotion which it is in- 
tended to convey. If the mere simple 
sounds produced by the touching of the 
ehords of an instrument, were in them- 





selves beautiful, there would be no need 


of art to combine and arrange them ac- 
cording to particular rules, in order to 
render them capable of representing pas- 
sions and feelings to which music owes 
so much, if not the whole, of its attraction; 
for this reason, that nothing which does 
not convey some meaning can be beauti- 
ful; now, if these simple sounds are so, it 
must be owing to some emotion which 
they convey, and as it is evident that they 
convey none whatever, it remains equal- 
ly so that they neither are, nor can be, 
beautiful As it appears clearly, then, 
that more than a simple sound, or a suc- 
cession of such sounds unconnected, is re- 
quisite to produce harmony, it remains 
for us to examine how these simple 
sounds can be adapted to the production 
of emotions of beauty or sublimity. For 
this purpose we must trace the causes of 
these emotions in ourselves 

The human mind is at all times sus- 
ceptible of some impression, but the im- 
pression is varied and always in accord- 
ance with the peculiar state of feeling in 
which we may find ourselves placed — 
No man 1s, at all times, liable to the same 
emotions, and these very pleasures which 
may on some occasions possess the great- 
est relish, will, on others, be avoided as 
productive of pain or disgust only. This 
contradiction must be attributed to varie- 
ty of passions exercised by the mind.— 
When depressed by grief, with sorrow 


| around us; when the heart feels bursting, 


and our last and only wish is death, who 
but would feel the most poignant sense of 
pain at hearing the sounds of mirth and 
merriment about him, how would he not 
avoid them, and seek the retirement 
where, unobtruded upon, he might give 
vent to his feelings how soothing hen 
to him would be the grave and mournful 
melody taat now insinuates itself into his 
very heart, from its gentleness—and then, 
rises, as if with the notes of inspiration, 
to heaven. Yet those very sounds which 
he avoided as disgusting, had before, and 
will again possess, the power of affording 
pleasure. From which it remains evi- 
dent, that no sounds are beautiful but as 
they are adapted to the state of feeling in 
which we may be found. 

Having now shown that the principles 
of harmony consist in the arrangement 
and organization of simple sounds, so as 
to render them the vehicles conveying 
any given emotion which it may be in- 
tended to produce, as well as to the appli- 
cation of them, so as to coincide with the 
particular feelings of the hearers, 

I shall go on to the consideration of 

The causes why music produces simple 
emotions in us in different degrees. 

To the quick or less lively perception 
of the beauties of any combination of 
sounds, produced by the application of the 
notes of the gamut to the instrument, and 
which is usually designated by the appel- 
lation of a good ora bad ear, must be at- 
tributed the forcible of mere faint impres- 
sion made by the same sounds upon dif- 
ferent persons : some can relish no tunes 
but such as are positively simple, and 





where there is no exertion required to 
follow up the train of combinations ;— 
others again, seek for those splendid and 
varied compositions which, when perfect- 
ly understood, are irresistibly grand or 
sublime. Most persons of uncultivated 
minds, would pronounce the performance 
of a full orchestra, intolerable, because 
they have not quickness of perception suf- 
ficient to enter into its details; whereas 
these very persons at the hearing of some 
simple ballad would be affected even to 
tears. 

Another cause of the effect of music 
upon the mind, proceeds from association. 
There can be no tunes more simple, or 
which are in general regarded with great- 
er indifference, than the ordinary martial 
music of a troop. By its constant repe- 
tion, too, we become so familiarised with 
it as to regard it without any uther emotion 
than that of the ordinary pleasure re- 
ceived from whatever combination of 
sounds which may reach us. Yet, I would 
ask, were any one of us away from our 
land, were we thrown among strangers, 
forced to abide by their habits, theirman- 
ners and their amusements, were we in 
this situation unexpectedly to hear some 
tune which had been fomiliar to us inour 
younger days, how different would be our 
emotions to what the same tune used for- 
merly to produce. Itisa fact, that placed 
in such situations, men have been known 
to dissolve in tears, and give way to the 
most viglent sorrow. N: w to what is this 
to be attributed? surely, to no intrinsic 
beauty or sublimity in the tune itself; for 
if this were the case, why should not the 
same emotion be always produced? I 
humbly apprehend that the association of 
home and former pleasures, which we 
used to enjoy when these sounds were 
common to us, isthe cause of the emotion 
of which the tune itself is the vehicle of 
conveyance only. 

When the mind has been previously af- 
tected by any extraordinary circumstance, 
either of solaaine or good fortune, it be- 
comes particularly adapted to the recep- 
tion of the heautiful in music. There is 
a something so very insinuating in it, that 
let us be placed in any situation whatev- 
er, so long as its strains are in accordance 
with the state of our mind at the time, we 
cannot fail of deriving from it the most 
exalted degree of pleasure. We must 
consequently come to the conclusion, that 
the beauty or sublimity of the simple 
sounds of a musical instrument, depends 
entirely upon their combination: that th 
principles of harmony consist in the arto 
combining them in such manner as to 
produce melody,and their adaptation to the 
state of mind which may be supposed te 
be predominant among those who are te 
judge of the effect. The causes why it 
produces various effects upon different 
minds, arise from the different degrees of 
taste possessed by them, and also from 
the situations into which they may have 
been placed by circumstances. 

If in the preceeding essay I have con- 
tributed te explanation of the causes 
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why music creates different emotions in 
us, according to our predominating train 
of thought, and the reason why simple 
sounds, not beautiful in themselves, but 
deriving their affecting powers from art, 
affect us variously although the subject 
be the same,I shall have attained my 
end. RIZZ10. 





VARIETY. 








MARRIAGE. 


One man marries a woman because she 
looks well when she dances—she never 
dances afterwards. Another man marries 
because the lady has a handsome foot and 
ancle, which, after marriage, he never 
takes the trouble to admire. A _ third 
marries for love, which wanes with the 
honey-moon. A fourth marries for money, 
and finds that his wife does not choose to 
die, to complete his satisfaction. And a 
fifth, being old in wisdom as in years, 
marries a young woman, who soor be 
comes a suitable match for him, by grow 
ing old with grief. Thousands do wrong 
because others have done the same before 
them, upon the grand principles that many 
blacks make a white. Many embrace opi- 
nions different from those commonly re- 
ceived, in order to show that they have a 
mind able to think for itself, and superic: 
to what they call vulgar prejudices, with 
out considering whether erroneous preju- 
dices are better than those they have aban- 
doned Alli grumble at the unsubstantiai 
nature of worldly enjoyments, and yet ma- 
ny purchase them at the expense of their 
souls. Hypocrites have a strange taste, 
neither to enjoy this life nor the next.— 
Many write for religion, speak for it,quar- 
rel for it, fight for it, but few live for it.— 
{t is not uncommonly remarked that such 
a one is “ religious,” by way of repreach, 
and that too by a Christian, at a tea party 
of Christians. Millions of people are most 
anxious about what they least require, and 
after teasing themselves and others fo: 
many a weary day, they die—leave their 
cash to those who have no need of it- 
and are for the first time eulogised, when 





the praise ofman can avail them nothing. 


OPINIONS. 


‘A man that tells me my opinions are 
absurd or ridiculous, impertinent or unrea- 
sonable, because they differ from his, 
seems to intend a quarrel instead of a dis- 
pute, and calls me fool or madman with a 
little more circumstance ; though perhaps 
I pass for one as well in my senses as he, 
as pertinent in talk, and as prudent in life 
Yet these are the common civilities in re- 
ligious argument of sufficient and conceit- 
ed men, who talk much of right reason, 
and mean always their own; and make 
their private imagination the measure of 
general truth. But such language deter- 
mines all between us, and the dispute 
comes to end in three words at last, which 
it might as well have ended in at first— 
That he is in the right, and I am in the 


wrong. Sir 1V. Temple. 





Ingenuity.—An English artist has exhi- 
bited a flea, bound with a chain of gold 
about his neck. The inventer of any mode 
of securing these pestilent vermin deserves 
rich rewards. Many a compassionate tra- 
veller has wished trom the bottom of his 
heart that his landlord had chained the 
active little wretches to the bed posts, 
that he might not be compelled to disturb 
their slumbers and provoke their ven- 
geance by any intrusion into their quar- 
ters 


An instance of suspended animation.—A 
labourer who had fallen from a scaffolding 
in England, was carried, apparently dead, 
io medical aid, and after means had been 
applied withuut success for his recovery, 
lus friends carried his body home, with 
advice from the surgeon to procure a cof- 
fin. A more skilful surgeon, however, 
hearing We circumstances, examined the 
body, and found heat enough to convince 
him that the vital spark was not fled. He 
at first opened a vein in the arm, but no 
blood of consequence came; on drawing 
the scapel over two branches of the tem- 
poral artery, he bled profusely. Before a 
pound had fiuwed he breathed, and when 
two pounds were drawn he respired al- 
most Naturally. Several hours passed be- 
iween the time of his fall and that of the 
operations which restored a fellow being 
to life. It occurred to the surgeon at the 
time, (and which he found in another si- 
inilar case,) that the blood remains in the 
arterial system, in a warm fluid state, af- 
ler the super viens become nearly empty ; 
and what remains in them is partly con- 
gealed from losing its free caloric ; also, 
ihat the arteries retained the elasticity 
and vital properties a considerable time 
atter the veins have lost their little con- 
tractile power necessary to carry on the 
circulation 





VIRTUE is no enemy to pleasure, gran- 
deur, or glory: her proper office is to re- 
gulate our desires, that we may enjoy 
every blessing with moderation, and lose 
them without discontent. 


GvICCIARDIN observes, that prodigality 
in kings, though accompanied with ava- 
rice and extoriion, is more praised than 
parsimony, though accompanied with jus- 
tice. 
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AMERICAN POETS. 

Havreck —Circumstances, which we hope will 
no! again transpire, prevented our seeing the Cri- 
tique on American Pocts until it was in proof; oth 
erwise we should have withheld it from publica- 
tion until we had written to the author, and obtain- 
ed au explanation touching several points of differ- 
ence in opinion between us, and more especially 
the omission of the name of Halleck among the 


first poets of our land. If our correspondent is 
not acquainted with the character of this highly 
endowed bard, it shall be our pleasing task, in a 
future number,to point out his merits and his claim 
to be ranked highest among the poets this country 
has yet produced. 

We sincerely hope, however, that W. C. P. is: 
not ignorant of the muse of Halleck, and that in 
his second number, he will make ample amends 
for his unaccountable neglect in the first. While 
on this subject,we cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of communicating to our readers the deep 
sense of exalted pleasure which we derived on a 
late occasion from visiting, for the first time, the 
wild and woody scenery of Weehawken, hallow- 
ed by the inspiration and immortalised in the 
verse of the Poet to whose claims we have de- 
voted this article. He that has visited Weehaw- 
ken and has not read Fanny, knows not what ex- 
quisite gratification awaits him, and he who has 
read this inimitable morceau, and not visited that 
spot, should forthwith start on the expedition.— 
The day he strolls o’er Weehawken, he will find 
** a day worth all the rest’’— 

** When life is old, 
And many a scene forgot, the heart will hold 
XCVI. 
‘*Its memory of this; nor lives there one 
Whose infant breath was drawn, or boyhood’s 
days 
Of happiness, were passed beneath the sun, 
That in his manhood’s prime can calmly gaze 
Upon that bay, or on that mountain stand, 
Nor feel the prouder of his native land.” 
And we may add, that no one that listens to the 
praise bestowed by Halleck, but will feel his 
pride elevated at the intellectual as well as the 
physical strength and beauty which that land hap- 
pily possesses. 





REMARKS 
On a Home Department for the United States. 
Tue late dissentions of Europe, which, by a ne- 
cessary inflnence, disturbed the tranquility of this 
country, and finally involved it in war, have long 
since terminated in peace ; and the United States, 
which could never have any other object in view, 
have partaken of the blessing, and are at this mo- 
ment pre-eminently enjoying all its advantages. 
The causes,too, which, within the last two or 
three years, appeared to have the most direct 
tendency to change this state of things, have, in 
a great measure, been removed ; ana this has been 
attributed, perhaps not erroneously, partly to the 
dignified and independent attitude assumed by 
the President, in regard to the policy of Europe; 
and partly, to the recent determinations and acts 
of the British government. The situation, in- 
deed, of South America, which only at this peri- 
od could seriously affect us, is a barrier the most 
formidable, next to the attitude of these States, 
that could be opposed to the claims and aggres- 
sions of Europe. The cordiality which at present 
exists between the new governments of the south 
and that of Great Britain, together with the good 
feeling evinced by the people and government of 
this country towards both, may be regarded as 
guarrantees the most secure that could be offered, 
for the establishment and permanence of peace, 

Such being the actual state of things with res- 
pect to the two most important particulars in our 
foreign relations, we are necessarily led to direct 
our attention to those affairs which more immedi- 








ately and exclusively concern us at,home. 
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THE AMERICAN ATHENEUM. 











Free from all solicitude with regard to the sup- 
port of government, without recourse to taxation, 
with a spirit of industry for ever active and per- 
vading the union, and with a capital of vast 
amount, what should prevent us from putting forth 
all our energies, and giving an impetus to im- 
provement which shall cease only with the ex- 
haustion of its means? The population of this 
country may be estimated at 12,000,000; the 
number of square miles exceeds 1,000,000, to 
which may be added 1,000,000 more of territory. 
The revenue of the Federal Government is 
20,000,000 ; the annual disbursements, including 
the interest on the national debt, is 20,000,000— 
in ten years the whole of the national debt will 
be discharged—at the same time the country is 
free from all] federal taxation. To these particu- 
lars let it be added, that besides the most unwea- 
ried industry manifested in every section of the 
country, there is abroad also a spirit of inventive 
genius, quick in perceiving every combination of 
circumstances that may present, as well as judi- 
cious in the conception, and energetic in the ex- 
ecution of all the means best adapted for accom- 
plishing the great purposes of improvement. 

It will be admitted, then, that a time more suit- 
able than the present could not be chosen to be- 
gin to lay those deep and broad foundations on 
which the future greatness, wealth, and glory of 
the country must be raised. But in order to give 
a full and sustained efficiency to intentions so im- 
portant, it is essential that all our operations 
should be marked by the unity of a systematic 
arrangement. In affairs of great moment, as well 
as in those of less importance, much advantage 
has resulted from the division of labour. Let this 
principle, then, be applied to the arrangement of 
the great moving powers of the government, and 
since our foreign affairs are placed under the su- 
perintendance and guidance of one officer of the 
government, and those of the Military, the Navy, 
and of the Treasury, each under its respective 
head, let also the vast and important concerns of 
agriculture, science, literature, and the arts, re- 
ceive at least an equal share of national attention. 
The department to which we have referénce, 
would have cognisance of all those great domes- 
tic interests. which, by being justly understood, 
and liberally supported, would, at no distant pe- 
riod, develope the most important advantages to 
the states individually, and to the nation atlarge. 
Among these the boundless treasures of mineral 
wealth which the country possesses, would re- 


ceive that attention which is due to a matter of | 


so much importance. Persons properly qualified 
by scientific and practical knowledge should be 
employed to explore the secret depositories of 
these productions, to mark their various locali- 
ties, and to ascertain the best modes of render- 
ing them valuable. The attention of Pennsylva 

nia is alive to the importance of iron and coal 
mines, and has already begun to derive immense 
advantages from these possessions, with which 
she is abundantly furnished It may be, that near 
important and convenient streams, there exist 
treasures of mineral wealth in various sections of 
the union, now neglected for want of some new 
and great stimulus to profitable exertion. 

Too little regard has been paid to the discovery 
and management of mines of copper, yet itis well 
known that such actually exist in many places in 
the Union These, with those of lead and tin de- 
serve particular attention. Great exertions should 
also be made, and imposing inducements offered, 





to promote the interest of the agricultural com- 
munity. The Arts, it is true, will flourish without 
this aid, but their successful prosecution might 
perhaps be advanced by a general regard to them 
also. 

The cause of education is doubtless gaining 
grouud throughout our land, yet still, how feeble 
is our literature, and how limited its boundaries. 
But while we acknowledge that its interests are 
best promoted by the respective states, may it not 
admit of a question, whether something might be 
done by the nation at large, to diffuse it more 
widely, to give it amore elevated tone, and to 
reward the exertion of great abilities, and great 
learning, by anoble and dignified liberality. We 
have reason to be proud of what has already been 
achieved by our infant country in the cause of 
Science, yet even this has been accomplished 
without aid, and without recompense by individu. 
al endeavours. 


We need not refer to other and truly national 
objects. Our design is not to write an essay, but 
merely to call the attention of those who are quali- 
fied by a more intimate acquaintance with such 
matters, to a subject which we conceive deserves 
at least an inguiry. 

We shall feel grateful if any gentleman will fa- 
vour us with a paper on this subject, written in a 


truly national spirit, and tending to elucidate the | 


advantages or disadvantages that may be expect- 


ed to result from the establishment of a Home, 


Department for the United States. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


This Association, which promises to become 
one of great usefulness to the state, after over- 
coming the difficulties which have in some mea- 
sure interrupted its progress, may now be consi- 
dered as fully prepared to enter on the prosecution 
of the interesting objects for which it was institat- 
ed. It consists at present of one hundred members, 
and by a late modification of the constitution, it is 
thought that this number will be much increased, 
by the accession of gentlemen of ability, and 
known devotion to the interests and objects of 
the society. 

It may be proper, in taking notice of this socie- 
ty, to call the attention of Pennsylvanians general- 
ly to its objects. These are to collect from au- 
thentic sources, information on all subjects relat- 
ing to past times, which may in any degree tend 
to elucidate the histery, and to illustrate the cha- 
racter and manners of the inhabitants of the 
state. 


The society has been subdivided into nine com- 
mittees, to each of which there has been assigned 
a certain sphere of duty This will have the ef- 
fect of concentrating the attention of the mem- 
bers, on those classes of subjects for which they 
may have a preference, at the same time that it 
will give to their particular labours the advantages 
of concert. We hope that every Pennsylvanian 
who may have in his possession any papers tend- 
ing to promote the objects of this Institution 
(which can never be distinct from the interests 
ofall our fellow citizens) will see the propriety, 
and feel the disposition, to communicate copies 
of such documents, that they may be preserved 
by the society, and at some future day be employ- 
ed as materials for a full and satisfactory history, 


Am. Athenewm— Phil. 





THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 

Miss Ketriy.—This intelligent and accom- 
plished actress, to whose moral worth we are hap- 
py to bear the most decided evidence, had her be- 
nefit on Friday evening last, and a larger and more 
fashionable collection has not graced the theatre 
this season, than was present on that evening, to 
reward her meritorious exertions, and give the 
public seal of approbation to her superior talents 
and worth. She performed the part of Count Be- 
lino in the Devil’s Bridge, and gave such general 
satisfaction, that we hope to see her re-appear in 
the part on some future occasion. We have been 
the more gratified at the favourable display of pub- 
lic opinion with regard to this lady, because afew 
evenings previous to that fixed for her benelit, a 
most malicious attempt was made in the leading 
article of one of the evening papers, to prejudice 
the public against her, on account of her alleged 
indecency, in appearing on the stage in male at- 
tire in Cherry, Koran, &c. This charge was the 
more importunate, as we have been accustomed, 
for years, to see other actresses appear similarly 
without the least compiaint having ever been 
made. Not to mention other instances, Mrs. 
Barnes in the part of Aladdin, (which, by the by, 





we should like to see once more,) was wont to 
draw full houses, and never was a rumor raised 
| against her appearance in male apparel. To bring 
this charge, then, at such a time, was singularly 
strange, and wilfully malignant. It was futile, 
and the Editor of the paper has since made an at- 
tempt at apology, seeing “‘ the better part of the 
audience’ did not find fault, when there were 
nearly $2000 in the house. Another Editor, he 
who first sounded the tocsin of alarm at the first 
news of Kean’s intended approach, has taken care 
to improve this opportunity to evince his love of 
morality, by echoing his neighbour’s hoarse com- 
plaint. Will he too offer an apology, or what? 
When shall we have done with this cant ? 

The Vision continues to attract full houses. 

A new farce, ’Twould puzzle a Conjuror, has 
been wellreceived. The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor is in preparation, with songs, from Shaks- 
peare, &c. 

Mr. Clarke has appeared twice in William Tell, 
and it is but justice to this very sensible and judi- 
cious actor tosay, that he not only conceived the 
part very justly, but, considering the evident cold 
under which he labours, executed it in a very effec- 
tive manner. We regret to see this play brought 
forward on Saturday evenings only. If curtailed in 
some of the scenes, it will bring a good house on 
any night. 

CHATHAM THEATRE. 

Mr. Woodworth had a bumper at his benefit on 
Tuesday—a merited reward for his long continyed 
efforts to administer to the literary gratification of 
the public. The Forest Rose is written with some 
| spirit, and there are some sallies of wit in it—but it 
| will not add to the permanent reputation of its au- 
| thor, and we doubt the propriety of its publication. 
| The songs are beautifully written, and set to music 
/in amasterly style, by Mr. Davies. In relation to 
these songs, we must take the present opportunity 
of expressing our surprize at no acknowledgement 
having been made either ip the play or in the 
weekly papers which have copied them, of their 

having originally appeared in this Journal. It was 
due to the Proprietor, that this fact should have 
beenstated. Why? Because he paid for them: 
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